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JOACHIM RAFF’S SYMPHONY 


15%. (NO. 6, IN D MINOR, OP. 189). 
/ Berlin: Ed. Borg anv G. Bock. 

By J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
It was the practice of Robert Schumann to affix to his 
compositions some name, motto, or inscription. Yet he 
once wrote, “It is a bad sign for music when it needs a 
superscription.” Raff has followed his example and not 
his precept, for of his six published symphonies, four 
(Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 6) have programmes attached to them. 
The last, the one we are about to review, bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—Gelebt, Gestrebt, Gelitten, Gestritten, 
Gestorben, Umworben, which may be paraphrastically 
rendered as “ One who lived, aspired, suffered, struggled, 
died, and acquired fame.” We are not told for whom 
is meant this short epitaph. It has, however, a general 
application, being the sad but faithful epitome of the life 
and death of many a master-mind. One name occurs to 
us to whom it would be especially suitable, viz., that of 
Franz Schubert. 

The work is scored for full orchestra, including four 
horns and trombones; the latter are not used in the 
second (viévace) movement. 

The first (allegro non troppo) contains much subject- 


matter and very elaborate developments. Here is the 
principal subject :— 











which is presented to us four times in succession, with 
intervenient passages on harmonies of the dominant. 
The movement opens with it, but in augmented form, 
thus :— 
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The second time it is given as in No. 1 by the strings in 
unison and octave, and the third and fourth times by the 
full orchestra. A short passage leads us to the second 
subject, commencing— 
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This phrase, with varied orchestration, is repeated in the 
key of G, and ends, of course, on the dominant of D minor. 
The figure a (No. 3) is then treated in canonic imitation, 
and after a few bars suggestive of the next subject, we 
have another development of the same figure, in the 
form of a double canon (score, pp. 14 and 15). 

The third subject in the key of the submediant (B flat) 
commences thus :— 
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of which considerable use is made in the coda of the 
movement. It leads toa charming and melodious phrase 
in F, the relative major key, and we seem to have reached 
the end of the first part, or expositions of the subjects, but 
an E flat soon warns us that we are only on the dominant 
of B flat, in which key is to be found our fourth and last 
subject :— 
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The second strain commences with a beautiful and some- 

what Schumannish phrase, which we must refrain from 
uoting. After a series of interesting modulations the 
st part closes thus :-— 
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Of course we cannot fail to notice the departure from the 
usual symphonic form. The third epoch of Beethoven 
is a dangerous model ; any copy of its form, or rather 
want of form, should be accompanied by a corresponding 
depth and majesty of idea. It is this striking feature that 
excuses, nay, almost justifies the extravagancies of Beet- 
hoven’s so-called third epoch. 

In the allegro before us there is an immense quantity 
of material, much of which seems to have been created 
principally with a view to forming canons and combina- 
tions. The fourth subject (No. 6) forms a striking con- 
trast to the other three in the simplicity of its rhythm and 
in its graceful and undulating melody. It may be men- 
tioned that it is zo¢ used in the middle or “ working-out ” 
section. 

Now, however admirable and ingenious may be the 
resources of science, they should be used, not as an end, 
but as a means ; and, moreover, the interest, importance, 
and intellectual character of the developments depend in 
a very great measure upon the existence of ‘similar 
qualities in the ideas themselves—in short, the better the 
idea the better the development. When science is used 
as an end, we find, as in the work before us, too much of 
the letter and not enough of the spirit. 

It is, however, a fine display of Raff’s thorough com- 
mand over all the intricacies of counterpoint, canon, and 
fugue, and of his masterly power of thematic treatment ; 
and in these days of emotional music, we may perhaps 
rejoice to see such an exhibition of scholastic learning, 
even if administered in perhaps rather too powerful doses. 

The middle or development part is 169 bars long, sub- 
divided into five sections corresponding to the letters 
F, G, H, I, and J, marked in the score. 

The first section (thirty-five bars) is entirely occupied 
with a development of the first bar of the principal 
theme (No. 1) and of the wind figure (No. 4). 

The second section (thirty-four bars) works out the 
triplet figure of No. 4, third and fourth bars. 

At the commencement of the third section (forty-eight 
bars) the principal theme (No. 1) is given out in forte 
tones by wind instruments, accompanied by the strings 
in continued triplet figure. 

We then come to a remarkable combination of themes 
(Nos. 1 and 3) commencing thus :— 


No. 8. 
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The two themes are combined in double counterpoint, 
and at the close of the eighth bar they are repeated, but 
in inversion. 

The fourth section (thirty-two bars) commences with a 
still more remarkable and ingenious triple combination, 
which we will try to explain by means of a short descrip- 
tion and a quotation. The principal theme (No. 1) is 
given in augmentation by oboe and clarinet in unison ; 
the first and second violins are occupied with the triplet 
figure of the same theme in its normal form (No. 1), 
while the tenors and violoncellos develop the figure 
(a, No. 3). The harmonies are completed by a simple 
but original and effective progression of the dou 
basses :— 






































The fifth section (twenty bars) consists of a vigorous 
pedal passage on the dominant A, and leading to the key 
of D major. 

We naturally expect here a repetition of the principal 
theme, but having been given so many times at the com- 
mencement of this movement, having also occupied so 
prominent a position in the development sections, and 
forming, as we shall see directly, the principal feature of 
the long coda, it is, we think, with good reason omitted 
here. 

The third and fourth subjects (Nos. 4 and 6) are re- 
peated in the key of D, without curtailment and with few 
and unimportant changes of orchestration. 

In the coda, the various themes representing, we pre- 
sume, the sorrows and struggles of life, the rays of hope 
amidst the dark and thickening gloom, and the restless 
but undaunted energy of an heroic mind, are given with 
concentrated force and vigour. 

It begins with a long development of figure, No. 5, 
leading to a combination of the same figure and the 
principal theme (No. 1), givén in unison and double 
octave by flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons. We 
then have the following stately phrase for brass and 
bassoons :— 
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to which succeeds a quiet passage for wind instruments 
taken from fourth subject (No. 5). 

After this short episode, the fierce thematic storm 
gathers with renewed vigour. It is ushered in bya tremolo 
passage for the strings (reminding one of the coda of the 
allegro of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony), and Jeads 
to a combination of the principal theme and figures 
taken from Nos. 3 and 4. We quote a few bars :— 
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This passage is worked up with great vigour to f/f, when 
the brass instruments thunder oe the inci ‘theme 
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amidst a stormy tremolo accompaniment for the strings, 
supported by flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons. The 
theme is followed by a short stretto passage, to all appear- 
ance the final one. But we are suddenly stopped by two 
chords, the 6-4 and common chord on A, followed by a 
bar’s pause, on the principle, we suppose, of the French 
proverb, “ Reculer pour mieux sauter.” Then a vigorous 
passage (ux poco i mosso), commencing with a sort of 
condensed form of the principal theme— 
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brings the movement to a conclusion. The various com- 
binations which we have had occasion to notice in the 


course of our analysis of this movement sufficiently | 5 


justify, we think, our previous remarks as to the origin 
and nature of the different themes. 
(To be continued.) 








NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE Eighteenth Triennial Musical Festival, in aid of the 


principal charities in the County of Norfolk and City of iy 


Norwich, was held last week, under the patronage of her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other members of 
the Royal Family. For its musical associations Norwich 
ranks only second to Birmingham; Birmingham being 
justly pre-eminent for the grand scale of its festivals, and 
their association with Mendelssohn and Costa, while 
those of Norwich have been closely associated with 
Spohr and Benedict. 

Previously to 1824, the Norwich Festivals were con- 
fined to the annual performance of an oratorio in the 
cathedral ; since that date they have grown in extent and 
importance, and the performances have been held in 
St. Andrew’s Hall, a building of great architectural 
beauty, in the Perpendicular style, which, dating from 
1415, when it formed part of a monastery of the Black 
Friars, on the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII., was secularised, and made over to the citizens 
of Norwich, who, especially at this time, when unfortunate 
differences of opinion threaten to put an end to oratorio 
performances in our cathedrals, are to be congratulated 
on the possession of a building so admirably suited for 
musical purposes. 

The principal vocalists engaged were Mlle. Albani, 
Mdlle. Enequist, and Mme. Lemmens - Sherrington 
rr. Mlle. Anna de Belocca, Miss Helen D’Alton, 
and Mme. Patey (contralti); Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Henry 
J. Minns, and Mr. Henry Guy (tenori) ; and Mr. J. L. 
Wadmore and Sig. Foli (bassi). The band, led by M. 
Sainton, numbered seventy-five performers, and the 
chorus 288. Dr. E. Bunnett officiated at the organ, and 
Sir Julius Benedict, under whose direction these festivals 
have been given since 1845, again (for the eleventh timé) 
acted as conductor. 

The festival commenced on Monday, the 2oth ult., and 
was continued during the four following days. Following 
the Recor’ of some former festivals, Monday eveni 
wes Grote to the performance of an oratorio to whic 
the public’ were admitted at half the price charged for the 
subsequent concerts. Mendelssohn’s Evijak (preceded 
by the National Anthem) was the oratorio’ selected, and 


roved ‘its attractiveness, every corner in the Hall 
prose by ah eager and attentive audience. OF 









so familiar a work not a word need be said ; nor need we 
speak at length of the performance, seeing that the prin- 
cipal parts were sustained by such well-known artists as 
Mme. Lemmens- Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Sig. Foli, and the subordinate parts adequately 
filled by Mlle. Enequist, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. H. 
Guy, Mr. H. J. Minns, and Mr. J. L. Wadmore. The 
work being one with which both band and chorus are 
familiar, its general rendering, though less imposing than 
that of several occasions which we can call to mind, was, 
on the whole, very creditable to all concerned. 

Tuesday morning, as well as that of Monday, was 
devoted to rehearsing. The programme of . Tuesday 
evening’s concert, which was advertised as a “Grand 
Ballad Concert,” stood as follows :— 


Part I. 
SYMPHONY ... a ee (Inc minor) os oot w+ Beethoven. 
VET ... ‘* The Moon has raised” (Lily of Killarney) ... Benedict. 
Mr. H. Guy and Mr. J: L. WapMorE. 
ARIA “ Di tanti palpiti” (Tancredi) ... Rossini. 
Mile. ANNA DE Bagtocca. 
Arr’ ... <0 “Bid me discourse” Sir H. Bishop. 
' tert A _ MATHILDA ENEQuIST. 
NTRODUCTION (3rd Act . 

BRIDAL Cums aad i (Lohengrin) Wagner. 
ARIA **Qui la voce” (// Puritani) Bellini. 
Mile. EMMA ALBANI. 

Sonc . “ When the orb” (Zuryanthe) C. M. von Weber. 


Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp. 
“The Fisherman’s Good Night”... Sir H. Bishop. 
Enequist, Miss Heten D’Atton, Mr. H. J. 
inns, and Mr. J. L. WapMore. 


LEE ah bes 
Mile. MATHILDA 





ARIA ... * Se il rigor " (La Fuive) Haleoy. 
ig. Four. 
AIR “With verdure clad” (Crzation) ... Haydn. 
Mile. EMMA ALBANI. 
Taivmrnat Mancn 21 “= (Yea of Are F. H. Cowen. 
Part II. 
Ballads and National Songs. 
OVERTURE (Guillaume Tell) . Rossini. 
Sonc db “ Bird of Love” a Lemmens. 
Mme. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, i 
Sonc ad “ Dear England” Diekh?. 
Sig. Fou. 
BALLAD ... ‘* By the sad sea waves " Benedict. 
Mme. Patey. 
Russtan NATIONAL Air ... “Solové” 
CRADLE SONG ... ee “ Dors, enfant” Glinka. 
Mile. ANNA DE BELocca. 
Violoncello Obbligato—-M. PAQue. 
Sonc “Sweethearts” ... ie «. Sullivan. 


Mr. Epwakp Ltoyp. 
...“* Oh, Nannie! wiit thou gang with me?” 
Mile. Emma ALBANI. 


Scotcu Sone 


Composed expressly for the Marriage of 
FEesTAL Maxcu{ H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Mlarchioness Sir G. Elvey. 
of Lorne. 

Conducted by the Composer. t: ~aW 

BaALLaD igs ** Madoline” ; id Nelson. 
Mr. Henry Guy. 
New Sone .. . “Golden Days” ; Sullivan. 
Miss Heten D’AtToN. 
Sone ... ** My dear and only love” .. Sullivan. 
Mr. J. L. WapMore. 

Sweptsu Soncs ... Mlle. Matuitpa Enequist. 
OVERTURE ... 7 (La Nozze di Figaro) Mosart. 


For the most part, this inordinately long and motley 
programme must be left to tell its own tale. One could 
not but feel an inward satisfaction, that a programme of so 
low a standard failed to attract as large an audience as 
the oratorio of the previous evening. At the same time, 
it was pleasant to note that the symphony, which was 
well played, was listened to with such evident relish as 
to justify the belief that a selection more in keeping with 
it would have been generally preferred. Mlle. Albani— 
whose extraordinary merits the people of Norwich were 
among the first to recognise on the first occasion of her 
appearance here, three years ago—was, of course, the 
“star” of the evening. During the period that has 
elapsed, the progress she has made has been really re- 


markable, as was proved (to quote a single instance) by 
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her wonderful impersonation of the difficult part of Elsa, 
in Lohengrin, at Her Majesty’s Opera, during the past 
season. She alone succeeded in waking applause, which 
approached a furore. Though it was near midnight when 
she came on to sing “Oh, Nannie! wilt thou gang,” the 
audience insisted on another song, and she gave “The 
last Rose,” in addition. Mlle. Anna de Belocca, of whom 
much had been expected, was disappointing in “ Di tanti 
palpiti,” but was heard to much greater advantage in her 
own national songs, which she sang in Russian. Sir H. 
Bishop’s florid song seemed quite unsuited to Mlle. 
Enequist’s resources. Mr. Lloyd displayed good taste 
in his selectionof Weber’s charming song from ELuryanthe, 
as well as in his delivery of it. The splendid song from 
La Fuive, which Sig. Foli seems recently to have dis- 
covered, and which he rendered with striking effect, will 
doubtless stand him in good stead for some time to come. 
Of the favourite songs, by such favourite singers as Mmes. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, we need not speak. 
A word is due to Mr. Guy and Mr. Wadmore, both still 
students at the Royal Academy of Music, for the excellent 
manner in which they acquitted themselves. Mr. Cowen’s 
serenade, though somewhat monotonous, is pleasing in 
character, and very tastefully scored. His “ Triumphal 
March,” in which the influence of Auber and Meyerbeer 
is apparent, is a noisy out-of-doors affair, quite unfitted 
for the concert-room. Sir George Elvey’s “ Festal 
March,” being but a pale reflex of the Mendelssohnian 
type of march, and having already served the purpose for 
which it was composed, might surely have been allowed to 
rest. Its introduction could only be regarded as a com- 
pliment from one musical knight to another. 

Wednesday morning’s selection included Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise ;” Cherubini’s aria, “Ave Maria ;” 
excerpts from Pierson’s oratorio, Jerusalem, and Haydn’s 
“Imperial Mass,” No. 3. The performance of the “ Hymn 
of Praise” was, on the whole, an exceptionally grand one. 
The first movement (allegro maestoso e vivace) of this 
symphonie-cantata was finely played, though to our 
feeling it was started a shade too quick, the conductor 
having an eye to the vivace rather than to the maestoso, 
whereby it lost somewhat in dignity. The allegretto 
agitato, both in tempo and expression, was given to a 
wish, nor could fault be found with the adagio religioso, 
except on the ground that the non-appearance of the 
principal vocalists till its close, necessitated an awkward 
pause before the commencement of the first chorus, into 
which it directly leads. The principal vocalists in this 
were Mile. Albani, Mlle. Enequist, and Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Apart from her operatic impersonations, the striking 
progress which Mlle. Albani has made, during the three 
years she has been among us, has never been made more 
manifest than by her singing, for the first time, in this 
difficult work. So thoroughly did she seem to enter into 
the spirit of the music, that we know not whether to 
award the preference to her singing of the first solo (with 
chorus) “Praise the Lord,” to the duet (with Mlle. 
Enequist) “I waited for the Lord ”—repeated by com- 
mand of the mayor—or to the duet (with Mr. Lloyd) 
“My song shall be alway Thy mercy.” Cherubini’s 
“ Ave Maria,” in which the important obbligato clarinet 
part was sustained by Mr. Lazarus, was sung by Mlle. 
Anna de Belocca, but did not prove very striking as a 
composition. The selection from Pierson’s Ferusalem we 
heard for the first time, and without having previously 
studied the score—an omission partly due to the fact that 
the publishers of the English edition, after twenty years 
waiting in vain for purchasers of the work, have melted 
down the plates, and that the forthcoming German edition 
is not yet ready. We are loth to offer a decided opinion 


about a work which has been so much discussed, and 
which we have only heard piecemeal, and therefore under 
unfavourable conditions. We must confess, however, 
that the impression which this hearing, so far as it went, 
made upon us, was the reverse of favourable. Father 
Haydn’s vigorously tuneful and brightly-scored Mass 
was a welcome sequel to the dreariness of Ferusalem. 
The leading feature of Wednesday evening’s concert, 
which opened with Professor Macfarren’s Festival Over- 
ture composed for last year’s Liverpool Musical Festival, 
was Sir Julius Benedict’s cantata The Legend of St. 
Cecilia, composed for and produced with great success 
at the Norwich Musical Festival of 1866, It has since 
been heard in London, but not nearly so frequently as its 
worth demands. On its own account, and thanks greatly 
to Mlle. Albani’s strikingly effective rendering of the 
leading part, it excited the utmost enthusiasm, the 
applause evoked at its close being so great that there 
was no help but to repeat the final solo and chorus. It 
was succeeded by the following miscellaneous selection, 
which, by itself, was enough for a single concert :— 


New SyMPHONY .., Andante and Scherzo Sir Julius Benedict. 


RoMANCE . ‘Connais-tu le pays” (Mignon) Ambroise Thomas. 
Mile. ANNA DE Batocca, 

DurttTo a “ La vita militare” pe Vianesi. 

Mr. H. Guy and Mr. J. L. WapMmorg. 
ScENA AND ARIA ... at * Saffo” wt see ... Randegger. 
Mme. LemMEns-SHERRINGTON. 
SOR. eo an ~~ ee” = Ow Dr, Bunnett. 
Mr, Epwarp Ltoyp., 
SONG « nae Rn oy ey bas Cowen. 
Mlle. MATHILDA EneQuist. 

RoMANZA “Voi che sapete” (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 
Mlle. ANNA DE Bgtocca. 

The Science of Love” ¥. A. Harcourt. 


SELECTION FROM OPERETTA 
DainKING SONG ... .  Briiderschaft.” 
Sig. Fou, 
QUARTETT ... .. “ Softly o’er the tranquil ocean.” 
Mlle, MATHILDA Enequist, Miss Heten D’ALTOoN, 
Mr. E. Lioyp, and ey L. Wapmorg. 
Recit, anp Air ... ‘‘ What answer shall I give?” 
Miss ENRIQUEZ. 
. _.. “‘ Back into the farthest past.” 
Mile, Matuitpa Enggquist, Miss HeLten D’AtTon, 
Mr. E. Lioyp, Mr. J. L. Wapmore, and Mr. W. N. Smitu. 
MaRcH “lee «. Richard Wagner. 


FINALE 


Of Sir Julius Benedict’s new symphony, which it was 
hoped would be finished in time for this festival, we defer 
speaking till its completion. Mlle. Anna de Belocca had 
to repeat both her songs. Vianesi’s lively duetto was 
admirably sung. Mr. Randegger’s fine scena, “ Saffo,” 
we cannot but think, is likely to become one of Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington’s stock pieces at concerts of the 
better class. The songs by Dr. Bunnett and Mr. Cowen 
were both graceful and pleasing ; and the selection from 
The Science of Love, an operetta by a young composer, 
the son of the local chorus-master, though unpretentious, 
betokened the possession of fluency of ideas and sound 
musical training. 

Thursday morning’s selection included Spohr’s sacred 
cantata, God, thou art great; Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; 
and Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s sacred cantata, Zhe 
Woman of Samaria. Spohr’s cantata, though too much 
marked with the master’s mannerism to rank as sacred 
music of the highest grade, has so seldom been heard on 
great occasions of late years, that its introduction here 
was by no means unwelcome. The principal parts were 
sustained by Mile. Enequist, Mme. Patey, Mr. H. J. 
Minns, and Mr. J. L. Wadmore. In the duet, “ Children, 
pray this love to cherish,” with Mme, Patey, Mr. Minns, 
of Norwich Cathedral choir, found an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, of which he did not fail to take 
advantage. The Stadat Mater, with Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mlle. Anna de Belocca, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Sig. 





Foli in the principal parts, owing to one or two short- 
comings on the part of the chorus, was the least satisfac- 
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tory essay of the whole week. Mlle. Albani’s superb 
deliver of the air, “Let the bright Seraphim,” from 
Handel’s Samson, which prefaced the second part, and 
was materially aided by Mr. T. Harper’s trumpet, evoked 
so much enthusiasm as almost to spoil one for listening 
to Sir. W. Sterndale Bennett’s more sombfe work, which 
immediately followed. This was heard for the first tiie 
in Norwich; and both for its own sake and as a tribute to 
the memory of the deceased master, was very properly 
introduced, and we cannot think will have been heard 
here for the last time. The principal vocal parts of this 
were allotted to Mlle. Enequist, Mme. Patey, Mr. H. 
Guy, and Mr. Wadmore. 

The first part of Thursday evening’s concert was filled 
up by Mr. Randegger’s dramatic cantata Fridolin, 
which, it will be remembered, met with so much 
success on its first production at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1873 as to lead to subsequent 
repetitions in London, at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere. Some account of the work was given in 
these columns at the time of its production ; it need not, 
therefore, be again described. We have pleasure in 
endorsing to the full the very high opinions which 
have been expressed as to its merits. Conducted by the 
composer, and the principal parts being adequately filled 
by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Sig. Foli, and Mr. Wadmore, the performance 
was a very perfect one. As could scarcely be otherwise 
with a work in which both the musical and dramatic 
interest hardly ever flags for a moment, it was listened 
to throughout with the utmost attention and satisfaction, 
the applause which ensued on its conclusion being 
scarcely less vociferous than that evoked by Benedict’s 
St. Cecilia on the previous evening. The miscellaneous 
programme which followed stood thus :— 


FestivAL OVERTURE - «. os owe. oo WF, ae 
(Composed expressly for this Festival.) 
ARIA... “Ah se infelice” (Ugo Conte de Parigi) ... Donizetti. 
Mile. Emma ALBANI, 
SonG... * Looking back”... Sullivan. 
_ Mme. Parey. 
QuarTstT.. «. ‘“Chimifrena” (Lucia) ... we Donizetti. 
Mile, E. Atsani, Mr. E. Luoyy, Sig. Four, and Mr. 
J. L. Wapmorr. 
AIR ... . “Ah quel giorno” (Semiramide) Rossini. 
Mlle. ANNA DE Betocca. 
ARIA... ee “ Jours de mon enfance ” (Le Pré aux Clercs) Herold. 
ie. MATHILDA ENEQUIST. 
Violin Obbligato—M. Santon. 
NewSonc... «  «.‘*The Last Farewell” ... 4. Hatton. 
Mile. EMMA ALBANI. (Composed expressly for her.) 
DUSTPINO co. so _ oo = E Mulattioni” ... © nce ace Masini. 
Mr. H. Guy and Mr. J. L. Wapmore. 
OVERTURE... +68 aes “La Siréne” “« Auber. 


Respecting this it suffices to remark that Mr. Best’s 
overture impressed us on this first hearing as a well- 
designed work of a bright and lively character, fancifully 
and effectively scored, and as one which will well bear a 
second hearing. As invariably seems to be the rule at 
provincial gatherings, the A/esséah was the work selected 
for the concluding performance on Friday morning. 

How far the charities will benefit by the labours of the 
week, we are not yet in a position to state with certainty. 
It is surmised, however, that the surplus, if any, will be 


but small. 








SPONTINI AND HIS WORKS. 
(From the Italian of ACAISTORE GALLI.) 
A-CENTURY has now elapsed since Gaspare Spontini first 
saw the light, at Majolati, a village near Jesi, in the 
march of Ancona; in the same country, therefore, which 
‘gave birth to the divine Pergolesi, Spontini was one of 
those beings in whom all other interests were absorbed by 





those of art. Of this he gave proof at an early age, by 
escaping from the house of an uncle, where he was being 
educated, to the Castle of San Vito, to live with one of his 
aunts ; under whose roof, abandoning his classical studies 
in the Latin language, he devoted himself solely to music. 
Attracted first of all by the compositions of Crudele, a 
manufacturer of organs, he studied successively under 
Quentiliano ome his voluntary exile at San Vito), under 
the singer Ciaffolati, the organist Menghini, and the 
maestri da cappella Bartoli and Bonanni, who revealed to 
him the first mysteries of the art inaugurated by Isidoro 
of Scoiglia, Hucbald of St. Amsud, and Guido of Arezzo. 

Perceiving the hopeful capabilities of the young student, 
the parents of Spontini, who had at first intended him for 
the priesthood, at last consented to his consecrating 
himself to the study of music, and sent him to the Comser- 
vatorio della Pieta det Turchini in Naples (1791). There 
he at first received instruction from Sala and from Tritto, 
afterwards from Piccinni. After five years of fruitful 
studies, Spontini yielded once more to that singular habit 
of emancipation which seemed in him to be almost 
second nature ; he fled from the Conservatorio to Rome, 
having received from a certain Sismondi a commission 
to write an opera for the theatre of Torre Argentina. 
The work obtained an immense success, and it was indeed 
fortunate for the young composer that he returned to 
Naples crowned with the laurels which the Puntigli delle 
Donne had procured for him, else the doors of the Con- 
servatorio would have never again opened to welcome so 
adventurous a deserter! As it was, however, he was re- 
admitted within its walls. Piccinni then began educating 
him in the most profound doctrines of the musical faculty, 
according to those golden precepts transmitted by Durante 
to his disciples. The principles of the school of Fux 
could not fail to exercise great influence upon the genius 
of Piccinni, and consequently upon that of his pupil: he 
used to say, alluding to the Gradus ad Parnassum of the 
Italianised German writer, Si placeo tuum est. 

To effect the fusion of the Italian and German schools 
of music has been the continual endeavour of two cen- 
turies, but as yet that fusion cannot be said to have 
succeeded to the advantage of art; the work still con- 
tinues, but it will not accomplish its object until the hostile 
prejudices of mankind shall have ceased to battle against 
the conquests of the true and the beautiful. Spontini 
understood better than others how to link together the 
sister arts, but not before he had produced on the principal 
stages of Italy a series of powerful productions which were 
undeniably in the style of Piccinni. The germs of his 
dramatic genius did not come to maturity until after the 
greatest effervescence of his melodic powers had subsided. 
This is, however, not to be wondered at; the greatest 
composers, from Palestrina to Marcello, from Haydn to 
Beethoven, from Rossini to Verdi, have all imitated in 
their earlier works the composers most in vogue in their 
times, to such an extent that there is little or no difference 
to be found between the works of Palestrina and those of 
the Flemish school of the sixteenth century. Thus also 
the earlier quartetts and symphonies of Haydn’s reveal 
the influence of the Milanese Sammartini and his school ; 
little or no difference is to be found between Generali’s 
Adelina and Rossini’s Jnganno Felice. The transforma- 
tion of Spontini’s genius was accomplished by degrees, 
on the banks of the Seine, and with no other help than 
the electric shocks of several gigantic failures, among 
which we may note that of La Petite Maison (Paris, 
April, 1804). The operetta of Mi/ton was the first work 
which revealed the artistic metamorphosis of Spontini 
(Paris, November, 1804). Here we may remark, that if 
Spontini did not actually discover a totally unexplored 
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region of art, he yet strove to continue that reform which, 
modestly inaugurated in the time of Louis XIV. by the 
melopcea of Lulli, was successfully continued by the 
dramatic melody of Gluck. While the school of Piccinni 
aimed above all things at effect, in consequence of the 
voluptuous flow of melody inspired by the magical Nea- 
politan skies, that of Gluck, on the other hand, rigorously 
subordinated the musical idea to the elevated exigencies 
of the drama, thus endeavouring to secure the triumph of 
the ideological expression of the poem set to music. From 
thence arose between the two schools a rivalry which 
produced good results. In the works of the reformed 
school, the useless 7zforvelli and lengthy superabundance 
of notes, which threw a deplorable chill over the action 
of the drama, disappeared ; study and accuracy were no 
longer confined to the aria alone, but extended to the 
‘entire opera. 

The stupendous dedication of Adceste, and that of 
Paride e Elena, testify amply to the existence of such 
principles. Gluck was also the first to endeavour to depict 
in the szzfonza (overture) the principal situations of the 
drama, but without introducing, as is the custom now-a- 
days, long fragments of the opera, often ill-adapted for 
purposes of instrumentation. At that time the repetition 
ad nauseam of the same motivo did not, as in our day, 
constitute the chief characteristic of an opera ; but rather 
the nature of the inspiration, the unity of style, the distinct 
characters of the personages, the harmony of each indi- 
vidual part with the whole. Piccinni, on the contrary, 
cultivated the peculiar features of the opera to such a 
degree that it is to him that we owe the perfecting of the 
aria, the duetto, and the fale. He was the last to 
employ the aria da capo, the first to introduce the canon, 
afterwards so much used by Rossini on the stage, and of 
which the ultimate expression is to be found in the finale 
“S’ appressan gl’ istanti,” in Verdi's Nabucco. 

The rich inheritance of the ever-progressing art fell, as 
we have said, into Spontini’s hands, and was dispensed by 
him with generous profusion in that imperial creation, 
the Vestale. The /zbretto of this opera was suggested to 
M. Jouy by Fontenelle’s drama of £vicie or the Vestale, 
and had been offered by him first to Cherubini, then to 
Méhul, who both (as did in our days Nicolai, with regard 
to Solera’s Vadbucco) declined it, saying that it would be 
impossible to set it to music! Spontini was at that time 
an object of envy to all those of his colleagues who were 
either malignant or impotent ; their ill-will was carried 
to such a pitch, that he would never have succeeded in 
lacing the Vesta/e on the stage, if the Empress Josephine 

ad not given orders that the opera of the Majolati com- 
pater should be prepared before any other, in spite of its 

aving been declared unintelligible by the jury of the 
Grand Opera. Persuit and Rey were intrusted with the 
revision of the opera, and the composer was advised to 
re-write certain portions of it. The rehearsals lasted a 
whole year, and the expenses of the copying alone reached 
the respectable sum of 10,000 francs (£400)! The first 
representation took place on the evening of the 15th 
December, 1807, with the following cast :—Licinio, Lainé; 
Cinna, Lays; Grande Sacerdote, Dérivis ; Giulia, Branchu; 
Grande Vestale, Moillart. In the meantime, the enemies 
of Spontini had not ceased attacking him. After having 
spread the most unfavourable reports concerning the 
Vestale, forgetting the dignity of artists, they resolved to 
attend the performance, with the intention of turning the 
new work into ridicule ; and in order that the plot might 
succeed; and to make the evening as absurd as possible, 
they invented thé device of putting on, at a given moment, 
strange-looking nightcaps, meaning to signify that the 
only effect produced by the Ves¢ale was that of a narcotic. 





As in Gluck’s /phigenia the sublime simplicity of 
Greek art appears to us, so in Spontini’s Vesta/e we seem 
to be transported in imagination into the midst of Roman 
grandeur and of paganism. Antiquity seems to arise at 
the command of Spontini’s sceptre; the sword of the 
Czesars to flash before our eyes, sparkling with threaten- 
ing and terrible light ; religious superstition to exercise 
her powerful spell ; the unchained passions to agitate all 
hearts into eagerness. The overture, cast in a colossal 
mould, is like a Roman monument, in the majesty of its 
proportions, the grandeur of its character. The vehe- 
ment, indomitable passion, the febrile anxiety, the trepi- 
dation of the young vestal, are all rendered by the most 
appropriate music, especially in the andante and in the 
first of the three themes of the allegro. This latter was 
afterwards imitated by Auber, in the celebrated overture 
to AJasaniello. At the rising of the curtain, a simple 
recitative and a modest aria of Cinna form the intro- 
duction— 

Andante sostenuto. 


Ere 






oo - Veg 


followed by a beautiful duet between the two friends— 
Andante. 





This is first heard in the form of a dialogue, and then 
they burst forth into the @ due, forerunner of the delicious 
cabaletta of La Sonnambula, Norma, and the slurred 
phrases of Bussetano. The same 7tfornel/o which opens 
the duet also brings it to an opportune close. No 
hearers can fail to be impressed by the deep religious 
feeling which breathes in the Morning Hymn— 


Larghetio con moto. 


Glaeser 








and which seems to have inspired the introduction to 
Norma, as also the sudden passion with which the 
vestal utters these words—“ E 7 amore un mostro, un 
barbaro”— 








may be said to have pugpeoted the declaration of Desde- 
mona in O¢ello, as well as the cadaletta of Abigail in 
Nabucco, such is the dramatic force, and such the 
attractive melody of this air, the development of which 
seems to recall the form of the aria da capo abolished by 
Piccinni. In Giulia’s aria, which immediately follows— 


Largo sostenuto, 
hs “ON —_— fas 








~ Sethia  —-_eweer : 
it would be impossible to have greater intensity of affec- 
This piece is interrupted by the march— 


tion. 








with which the first finale begins. It is composed of 
several periods, each one more beautiful than the last ; 
and in it we find a model of the press moderti finales; so 
majestic and so rich in episodes. In this piete fs dis- 
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played the full might of Spontini’s solemn, brilliant, and 
peculiar style. 

The second act is the best. Giulia’s air is full of bloom 
and beauty, and the duet which follows it— 


Affettuoso. 
Giver seas 
e somite oe 
is, without question, one continual crescit lundo of pas- 
sionate and irresistible melody ; one phrase especially, on 
the dominant of A flat, might be a joint production of 
Bellini and Verdi. The following allegro has all the good 
points of the caba/etta without sharing its vulgarity. The 
sen. ag idea of the piece recurs again in the closing 

ars, as in the famous duet between the two friends in 
Don Carlos. The horror which seizes the lovers on per- 
ceiving that the sacred fire is extinguished is truthfully 
and vividly rendered ; the anathema of the high priest is 
terrible. The allegro which follows has never, we venture 
to affirm, been surpassed in any modern work. The 
crescendo phrase towards the close certainly suggested 
the similar one in the finale of Norma. Spontini could 
not have erected a grander or more durable monument to 
his fame. 

In the third act the dramatic air of Licinio— 


g_ Allegro ginsto. __ 





&e. 
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are also powerful productions, ‘leading to the funeral 
march-- 








a masterpiece of its kind, and finally to the profoundly 
expressive aria of Giulia, The tempest is a work worthy 
of Spontini. 

The sacred fire having been miraculously re-lighted, and 
the vestal saved, the serene religious march which opened 
the second act is again heard. 

The ballet-music, which forms part of the opera, is 
written with all the purity of the ancient school, and the 
tasteful phrasing of the modern. ‘The first ballet 
represents the public games given to welcome the return 
of the victorious combatants ; the second celebrates the 
ceremonies of Venus Ericinia. In the ballet-music of the 
first act a curious analogy is to be traced between the 
theme— 


ee steeedibiniieniatas &e. 
pe rescr Peire eee ee 
and that of our English National Anthem— 


composed by Lulli, and made known in Great Britain, 
according to Nisard, by Handel. Are we to look upon 
this as a servile plagiarism, or rather as a homage ren- 
dered to the celebrated Florentine? 

In consequence of the success of the Vestale, the decen- 
nial oy of 10,000 francs for the best operatic score was 
adjudged to Spontini ; but such was the clamour raised 

















by the French musicians on learning this decision, that 
Napoleon was obliged to suppress the prize altogether 
The Vestale reappeared on the stage of the Grand Opera 
in 1854; and in 1863 it was produced at the Conserva- 
torio of Milan, under the direction of the Maestro Lauro 
Rossi. 

After the Vestale, Spontini produced several remarkable 
works ; amongst others, Fernando Cortez (1809), of which 
the subject was suggested by Napoleon himself ; O/impia 
(1819), which was afterwards re-written by the author at the 
time that he was Royal Capellmeister at Berlin, and per- 
formed in 1841 with immense success. Lalla Rookh, 
Alc'moro (1825); Agnes of Hohenstaufen (1829), bring the 
artistic career of Spontini to a close. He returned to his 
own country in 1850, covered with glory and honours. On 
the 24th January in the succeeding year he expired. 

Accounts of the life and works of Spontini have been 
written by Berlioz, Dorn, Miller, Loménie, CElturger, 
Raoul Rochettee, Clement, Floruno, and Fétis.—F. E. O, 








FRANZ LISZT IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


A SHORT account of a most interesting private concert 
here may, perhaps, be acceptable to your readers. On 
Sunday week last, in small characters in a remote corner 
of the Musikalisches Wochendiatt, might have been 
seen a notice that Franz Liszt was about to visit Leipzig, 
and on Sunday, the 12th inst., at a private matinée, given 
in his honour by Herr Bliithner (of pianoforte manufac- 
turing celebrity), would bring to a first hearing an elegy 
for piano, violoncello, harp, and harmonium. AHardly 
daring to hore that the representative at the piano might 
be no less than the great Abbé himself, we made for the 
nearest “ Zukunfts” music-shop, and found that the report 
was true! The matinée would consist of Liszt’s composi- 
tions—the maestro would accompany his elegy—and, 
best of all, would be sure to play a solo at the end of the 
programme, to satisfy the cravings of his worshippers, 
Upon our inquiring at Herr Bliithner’s office, we were 
most courteously presented by him with a ticket, and 
armed with all the possible appliances for investigating 
the great man’s face and technique at a distance, we set 
out for the concert-room. Aglance at the programme 
sufficed to show that all our powers of enduring cacophony 
(in the shape of choruses from Prometheus) would be 
tested tothe uttermost before we heard a solo from the 
giant’s fingers. 

The salle was filled with an assembly of about five 
hundred of the most eminent musicians of Leipzig; all 
shades of opinion were represented, from the famous 
theoretical Cantor of the Thomas-school, Richter, to the 
youthful and long-tressed fanatic of the Conservatorium, 
Precisely at eleven o’clock a silver head of hair and a 
well-known countenance above a cassock-girt figure moved 
majestically down the room, and received with Casar- 
like condescension the applause of the surrounding crowd. 
After having. stood long enough to allow all the opera- 
glasses a sufficient survey of his fine head, Liszt seated 
himself in the front row, and commenced encouraging 
with many anod and smile the anxious chorus and soloists. 
The programme was a long one, including the choruses 
from Prometheus, the 13th Psalm, the A yriz from the 
Missa Solennis, and a chorus of angels from Goethe's 
Fausi,(Part 11.), all of which were most efficiently rendered 
by the Chorgesang-Verein. of about forty voices, under 
the direction of Dr. F. Stade. The only pieces, however, 
which we found musically interesting were the Psalm 
and the Chorus of Reapers, which Mr, Bache produced 
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at his concert in London last spring. The remainder 
appeared to our uninitiated ears a mass of fine, hideous, 
extravagant, poetical, masculine, overdrawn, Italian, and 
ultra-Wagneresque phrases, strung together in the most 
perplexing confusion. The songs, which as a whole were 
more sympathetic, were six in number, the most artistic 
rendering being that of the “ Kénig in Thule,” and “ Die 
Vatergruft,” by Herr Eugen Gura, one of the greatest of 
German baritones. ‘Of a fantasia and fugue (on the 
name of Bach!) for two pianofortes, originally written, 
we believe, for the organ-of-the-future, we forbear to speak. 
We invoked the shade of the immortal Sebastian, when 
his name was libelled by the inevitable breaking of two 
strings each by the young and thrashing performers. 

But at last sunshine broke through the fog to which our 
intellect was reduced, as (in striking contradistinction to 
his two would-be imitators) Franz Liszt took his seat as a 
rock at the piano. In the elegy he was assisted by Herr 
Griitzmacher of Dresden as violoncellist, and with true 
artistic feeling, which many modern pianists would do 
well to imitate, set himself to give all prominence to his 
coadjutors. As the elegy ceased, a general cheering 
throughout the room showed that the Abbé was not to be 
let off so lightly, and compelled him to take his seat again 
at the piano, this time alone, and begin an extempore 
fantasia. After a few bars of prelude he took the theme 
from Wagner’s “ Kaiser-marsch ”— 
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and by degrees worked himself up into a storm of rain-like 
runs, hail-like shakes, lightning-arpeggios, and thunder- 
chords, until at last the hair fell over the forehead, and as 
he tossed it back the figure at the piano recalled the well- 
known inspired look of the pictures of our youth! But to 
leave high-flown language and return to commonplace ; 
it was worthy of remark that all Liszt’s effects were pro- 
duced without resorting to a single “thump,” or causing 
us the least feeling of overstrained strength. 

At last to our great regret the last run and chord comes, 
the master rises from the piano as cool as he sat down, 
proceeds in the same regal fashion from the room to his 
carriage, graciously acknowledges the raised hats of the 
crowd, as he drives away ; while we return to pen these 
few lines, and wonder if the next fifty years will produce 
such another marvel as the Abbé Franz Liszt. ; 

Leipzig, September 12th, 1875. 
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THE END OF A MUSICIAN IN PARIS. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Concluded from p. 127.) 


I FOUND the unhappy enthusiast leaning upon a wretched 
pallet, enjoying the wondrous scene before him. His face 
and form were infinitely more worn and wasted than on 
that day in the Champs Elysées, but nevertheless his 
expression and manner were less disquieting than then. 
The wild, uncertain, almost insane glance, the unearthly 
fire of his gaze, were completely gone ; his eyes were dull, 
almost glassy, and the fearful dark spots on his cheeks 
seemed to have yielded to the general break-up of his 
constitution. Trembling, but with a resigned expression 
in his face, he offered me his hand, saying at the same 
time, “Pardon me, friend, and accept my thanks for 
your visit.” The strangely soft and sonorous tone with 
which he uttered this affected me almost more deeply than 
his appearance. I pressed his hand, burst into tears, and 
could not bring forth a word. 





“Tt is, I fancy,” continued my friend, after pausing to 
suppress his emotion, “now a good deal more than a year 
since we met in that bright Palais Royal. I have not 
kept my word. To become famous in a single year was 
impossible, however hard I might try. On the other 
hand, it is not my fault that could not write punctually 
at the end of the term, to let you know where to come to 
see me die. In spite of myself I was not yet so far gone. 
Oh, do not weep, friend! There was a time when I had 
to beg you not to laugh.” 

I tried to speak, but could not. “Let me speak,” the 
dying man broke in ; “I find it easy, and I have a great 
deal to tell. I am certain I shall not be alive to-morrow, 
so pray hear me out to-day. My story is simple, friend, 
most simple. There are no striking complications in it, 
no astounding strokes. of fortune, no pretentious details. 
Do not fear that your patience will be exhausted by the 
fluency of speech that I now possess, and that might in- 
deed tempt me into the regions of mere gossip, for I assure 
you on the other hand that there have been whole days 
in which I have not uttered a sound. Listen, then! On 
sober reflection, and taking into consideration the state 
in which you now find me, I fancy it scarcely necessary 
to inform you that my fate has not been a pleasant one. 
I hardly need detail the changes and chances amid 
which my enthusiasm perished. Suffice it to say that it 
was not on the breakers that I made shipwreck. Oh, 
thrice happy he whose bark is shattered in the storm! 
No, it was amid marsh and quicksand that I sank from 
view. Such is the treacherous soil, dearest friend, which 
surrounds all the proud and brilliant art-temples, towards 
whose portals poor fools like me turn with the devotion 
of those who seek eternal bliss. Happy he with empty 
head and empty heart! One lucky bound places him in 
safety beyond the slough. Happy too he who has wealth. 
One touch from his golden spurs, and his well-trained 
steed bears him swiftly over. But woe to the enthusiast 
who, taking the slough for a blooming meadow, founders 
helpless in its depths, a prey to the frogs and toads! 
Look, friend, the pitiful vermin have eaten me up; they 
have not left me a drop of blood. Shall I tell you how it 
all happened? Why should 1? You see I am beaten: 
it is enough if I say at once that I did not fall before the 
foe, but that I—oh, it is horrible to have to say it! —perished 
of famine in the anterooms, These anterooms are some- 
thing fearful, and you must know that there are many, many 
such in Paris—some with velvet and some with wooden 
seats, some with fires and some without, some paved and 
some unpaved ! 

“ In these anterooms,” my friend continued, “I dreamt 
away one good year of my life. All kinds of wild, fabu- 
lous visions came to me, of men and of beasts, of gold 
and of filth. I dreamt of gods and contrabassists, of 
brilliant snuff-boxes and prima donnas, of satin robes and 
love-sick lords, of chorus-singers and five-franc pieces. 
From time to time it seemed as if the plaintive, ghostlike 
strain of the hautboy soared above all : its tones mastered 
my nerves and cut me to the heart. One day, when my 
dreaming had been at, its wildest, and the hautboy strain 
had brought me most anguish, I awoke suddenly and found 
that I had gonemad. I remembered at last that I—as I had 
so often done before—forgot—well—to make my deepest 
bow to the servant at the door as I quitted the. anteroom 
—and this, by-the-by, was the reason that I never ventured 
there again ;—for what kind of areception would the ser- 
vant have given me? With a tottering step then I left the 
asylum of my dreams—on the threshold I fell to the earth. 
I had stumbled over my dog, whose habit it was to do his 
anteroom work in the street, and await his fortunate master 
who had the privilege of doing the like among men. That 
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dog, I may tell you, was of great use to me, for only to him 
and his beauty did I owe the occasional respectful glances 
with which the servant honoured me. Unluckily his 
beauty waned day by day, for famine was raging in his 
entrails too. This brought me fresh anxieties, for 1 foresaw 
plainly that I should soon lose the patronage of the servant; 
for already I could see a contemptuous smile quivering on 
his lips. As I was saying, I fell over my dog. I do not 
know how long I lay; the kicks I may have got from 
passers-by I did not notice—at length I was aroused by 
the most affectionate kisses—the warmest licks my poor 
brute could bestow. I rose to my feet, and in a bright 
moment I recognised what my first duty was—to procure 
the dog some food. A business-like clothier gave me a 
few sous for my well-worn waistcoat. My dog hada meal, 
and what he left I ate. It did him a great deal of good, but 
the flower of my life was withered. The produce of a sacred 
relic, a ring of my grandmother’s, proved sufficient to 
restore to my dog all his former beauty: he bloomed like 
arose—oh, most fatal bloom! In my brain things were 
worse and worse. I could no longer make out clearly 
what was happening. I remember, however, I felt 
an irrepressible desire to go in search of the devil. 
In the full nimbus of his beauty, my dog accom- 
panied me to the door of the Concert Musard. Did I 
hope to find the devil there? I really cannot tell 
even that. I ran my eye over those that were entering, 
and whom should I find among them? The abominable 
Englishman, the same to the life—unchanged—just the 
same as I knew him when, as I have told you, he did me 
so much mischief on the occasion of my visit to Beet- 
hoven. I was struck with horror—I was indeed prepared 
to encounter a fiend from the lower world, but not a 
demon such as this of upper earth. And, oh! what was 
it mine to suffer when the wretch gave likewise evident 
signs of recognition! I could not escape him—the 
crowd thrust us together. Involuntarily, and quite against 
the custom of his country-people, he was forced into my 
arms, which I had raised to push my way out of the 
press. There he lay, squeezed against a breast that was 
torn with a thousand agonies. It was a frightful moment. 
Soon the crush lessened, and he freed himself from me 
with some slight show of indignation. I sought to 
escape ; but that was as yet impossible. ‘ Welcome, 
sir” cried the Briton; ‘it is a pleasure to meet you 
always in the walks of art. Let us go this time to 
Musard.’ In my rage I could get out nothing but ‘To 
the devil!’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘they say inside there’s a 
devil of an affair. Last Sunday I completed the outline 
of a piece, which I intend to offer to Musard. Do you 
know Musard? Willkyou introduce me to him?’ 

“My dread of this evil spirit turned to indescribable 
terror. Thus impelled, I broke free, and rushed towards 
the boulevard, whither my dog followed me, barking 
wildly. In a second, however, the Englishman was again 
alongside of me, and laying his hand on my shoulder, 
was asking, in an excited tone, ‘ Sir, is that beautiful dog 
yours?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Oh! it is splendid, sir ; I will give you 
fifty guineas for the brute. Do you know it is just the 
thing for a gentleman to have dogs like that, and I have 
already possessed a countless number of them. Un- 
luckily, the beasts had none of them an ear for music: 
they could not bear to hear me play the horn or the flute, 
and so they all ran away. I must suppose, however, that 
as you have the good fortune to be a musician, your 
dog must also be musical, and I can hope thus that he will 
be able to stand it with me. I offer you, therefore, fifty 
guineas for him.’ ‘ You wretch!’ cried, ‘I would not sell 
the brute for all Britain.” With these words I darted from 
the spot, preceded by my dog. I turned off into the lanes, 





through which of an evening I sought my domicile. It 
was a bright moonlight night. From time to time I 
glanced timidly about me; to my horror I observed 
that I was dogged by the lank figure of the English- 
man. I doubled my speed, looking about me more 
panic-struck than ever. At one moment I had a 
glimpse of my evil demon, and again I lost sight of 
him. Panting,1 reached my place of refuge; fed my 
dog; and threw myself, fasting, on my hard couch, I 
slept long, and had fearful dreams, When I awoke, my 
beautiful dog was gone. How he had escaped, or how 
he had been decoyed through a door—which was, to say 
the truth, poorly fastened—I cannot make out even now. 
I called him by name; I sought about for him; until 
I fell moaning on the floor. 

You remember how I again caught sight of the faith- 
less one, one day in the Champs Elysées. You know 
what efforts I made to recover him. You do not know, 
however, that the brute recognised me, but fled before 
me, and shrank from my call like a wild creature in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless, I continued to pursue it and 
its demoniacal master, till the latter spurred his horse into 
a carriage entrance, the gate of which crashed behind 
them. In my rage I thundered at the door—a savage 
barking was the only answer. Out of breath, with my heart 
dead within me, I leant against the door ; till at length I 
was roused from my stupefaction by the performance of 
a frightfully-mangled scale on the horn, which, issuing 
from a distant apartment in the mansion, was followed 
by a hollow, pitiful howling, as of a dog. At that I 
laughed out loud, and walked away.” 

My friend here stopped, quite overcome. Although at 
no loss for words, the depth of his suppressed emotion 
was telling terribly on him. He was no longer able to 
remain upright in bed, and sank back with a smothered 
groan. A long pause succeeded. I kept gazing at the 
poor fellow with my heart full: his cheeks had already 
that hectic flush peculiar to consumption. He had closed 
his eyes, and lay as if asleep: he breathed as quietly as 
an infant. 

I awaited with some anxiety the moment when I could 
address him, in order to learn in what way I might be of 
service to him. At length he re-opened his eyes; there 
was a faint andycurious brilliancy in them as he fixed 
his glance on me. 

“ My ill-starred friend,” I began, “I have come here 
with the most pressing desire to render you some assist- 
ance. If there is anything you wish done, tell me at once.” 

He smiled as he replied, “ So impatient, friend, about 
my will? Have no fear; I have remembered you in it. 
But would you not like to hear first how your unlucky 
brother came by his death? You see, I wanied my story 
to be known at least to one human being. Now I know 
of none from whom I could expect any kindness and 
sympathy unless it be you. Do not be afraid that I shall 
over-exert myself. I am all right; I breathe easily, and 
can speak without effort. And besides, I have but little 
to tell. You can imagine that, from the time where I 
left off, I have not been concerned with external 
affairs. From that moment the story of my inner life 
begins ; for then I knew that I should soon die. That 
hideous scale on the horn, at the Englishman’s house, 
made me so uncontrollably sick of existence that I deter- 
mined to make a speedy end of myself. I ought, properly, 
not to boast of this decision, for I must confess that it was 
hardly now in my power to choose. In my breast some- 
thing had given way that left a long, vibrating ring: when 
that was gone I felt fresher and happier than ever before, 
and I knew that my last days were at hand. How delight- 
fully this conviction came home to me! How high my 
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enthusiasm when I became conscious in every part of 
the signs of approaching dissolution! Wholly regardless 
of all but what was passing within, 1 wandered on at 
haphazard, and suddenly found myself at the top of Mont- 
martre. I greeted the martyrs’ hill, and made up my 
mind to die upon it. I, too, was dying for the purity of 
my faith, and could thus call myself a martyr, although 
my faith was contested by no one—except famine. 

““], homeless one, found shelter here. I asked only 
that they should give me this bed and send for the manu- 
scripts, &c., which I had left in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the town, and on which, unluckily, I had not been able 
to raise money. You see me here, determined to die 
faithful to God and the purity of music. A friend will 
close my eyes; what I have will suffice to cover my debts, 
and a decent grave will not be wanting. Tell me, what 
could I wish more?” 

At length I gave utterance to the feelings I had been 
so long restraining. “ What!” I cried, “am I good for 
nothing else but to render you this last sad service? 
However slight his ability, could you not find something 
more for your friend to do? I conjure you to tell me 
frankly, for the sake of my own peace of mind, whether 
it was lack of confidence in my friendship that prevented 
you from seeking me out sooner, and telling me what had 
happened?” 

Oh, do not be angry with me,” he answered, sooth- 
ingly ; “do not be angry when I tell you that I was 
labouring under the pernicious delusion that you were my 
enemy. When]! found out that you were not, my head 
got into such a state that I was not answerable even for 
my volition. I felt that I could no longer associate with 
sensible people. Pardon me, and be more friendly towards 
me than I was towards you. Give me your hand, and let 
this my one crime be forgotten.” 

I could not resist, and taking his hand, burst into tears. 
For all that, I could see that my friend’s strength was 
rapidly giving way. He could no longer raise himself in 
bed, and the flush that came and went upon his cheeks 
grew ever less bright and warm. 

“A word about business, dearest friend,” he began 
again. “Call it my last will! I want in the first place to 
have my debts paid. The poor people who took me in 
have nursed me willingly, and have dunned me but little ; 
they must be paid. There are some other creditors, whose 
names you will find on yonder paper, of whom the same 
may be said. To supply the means I give up all my pro- 
perty, the compositions there, and this commonplace book 
in which I have been in the habit of putting down passing 
notes and fancies. In your business skill I confide, my 
experienced friend, to enable you to sell as much as possi- 
ble of what I leave, that the product may be applied to 
the satisfaction of my earthly creditors. I want you in 
the second place, not to strike my dog should you meet 
with it again. I take for granted that his faithlessness has 
been already ge avenged by the horn of his master. I 
forgive him! I should wish, in the third place, that the story 
of my sufferings in Paris should be made public, with only 
the suppression of my name, that it may serve asa whole- 
some admonition to all fools of my stamp. In the fourth 
place, I would have an honourable grave, but one in no 
way boastfully distinguished from those around. Very 
few persons will suffice for the last procession ; you will 
find their names and addresses in my commonplace book. 
The expenses of the funeral you and they can contribute 
in proportion. Amen. 

‘And now,” the dying man continued after a pause 
forced upon him by his increasing weakness, “ And now, 

ne last word about my faith. I believe in God, 
ozart, and Beethoven, and in like manner in their 





disciples and apostles ;—I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
and in the truth of an art one and indivisible. I 
believe that this art emanates from God, and lives in 
the hearts of all those whose eyes are open to the light. 
I believe that this art can give bliss to all, and thence 
that each of us can be admitted to the privilege of 
dying for it. I believe that death will bring me the purest 
of happiness ; I believe that on earth I was a dissonance 
which death will immediately resolve into the most splendid 
consonant harmony. I believe in a day of judgment that 
will bring a fearful doom upon all those who here below 
have traded on the chastity of art, who have violated and 
dishonoured it from mere baseness of heart, and vile 
lust for the delights of sense. I believe that they will 
be condemned to listen to their own music through all 
eternity. I believe, on the other hand, that the faithful 
disciples of this sublime art will be transfigured in a land 
of sunny, perfumed, and soul-compelling sound, and will 
be for ever united to the Divine source of harmony. May 
there be grace forme! Amen!” 

I almost believed that the devout aspiration of my friend 
had already found its fulfilment, so heavenly was the light 
that beamed in his eyes, and so full of transport his breath- 
less silence. His weak and almost imperceptible respira- 
tion convinced me, however, that he was stillalive. Softly 
but with perfect distinctness he whispered, “ Be of good 
courage, ye that are faithful: mighty are the joys ye are 
awaiting.” Then he was silent: the light of his eye was 
spent: a sweet smile hovered about his mouth. I closed 
his eyelids, and prayed to God for a like ending. 

Who knows what vanished with this man, leaving not a 
trace behind? Washe a Mozart—a Beethoven? Who 
can tell, and who can contradict me when | assert that in 
him an artist perished who would have filled the world 
with the glory of his creations, if it had not been his to 
die of hunger in the first stage of his career? I ask 
who will prove me the contrary ? 

Not one of those who followed him to the grave ven- 
tured to contest it. Besides myself there were only two, 
a philologist and a painter; a third was prevented from 
coming by a cold; and others had no time. As we were 
modestly approaching the Montmartre cemetery, we 
noticed a very fine dog come sniffing about the coffin. I 
recognised the animal, and looked round—and became 
aware of the Englishman haughtily astride on his horse. 
He seemed unable to account for the anxious eccentricity 
of his dog, which was following the coffin into the church- 
yard, and dismounting, gave the bridle to his servant, and 
joined us inside. 

“ Who are you about to bury, sir? ” he inquired of me. 

“The owner of that dog,” I replied. 

“The deuce!” he exclaimed, “1 am very sorry that the 
gentleman is dead without receiving the money I owed 
him for the brute. I meant him to have it, and was look- 
ing out for an opportunity of paying it over, although this 
creature too howls when I practise. I will, however, try 
to make up for that. The fifty guineas I will use for a 
memorial which can be placed over this worthy gentle- 
man’s grave.” He turned, and mounted his horse. The 
dog stayed beside the grave: the Briton galloped away. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


—~ 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, September, 1875. 
AT present we are here enjoying a lull in music, which is 
only now and then interrupted by the summer festivals 
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of some of the smaller singing societies, or by a garden- 
concert organised for some benevolent purpose. Most 
of these concerts have only q local interest, and we have 
therefore abstained from commenting upon them. The 
regular Saturday evening performances of motetts, 
psalms, sacred songs, and other church compositions for 
a mixed chorus @ cafel/a, at the St. Thomas’ church are 
the only concerts of truly artistic importance that we 
enjoy here during the summer. The institution of the 
“Thomanerchor” is very old. The communality of 
Leipzig, aided by the donations and endowments of 
private persons, have made it possible to maintain this 
choir (unrivalled in Germany) at a high degree of perfec- 
tion. The great number of well-known masters who 
have conducted it, as well as the numerous and cele- 
brated singers, directors, and composers, who have been 
trained in it, are a brilliant proof of its excellence. For 
more than a century and a half the St. Thomas’ school 
has been a nursery of the best church music. Whilst 
Johann Sebastian Bach, from the years 1723 to 1750, 
held the office of Cantor, the St. Thomas’ school became 
the Mecca of all German musicians, through the mighty 
productions of this immortal master; and up to our 
time the pure taste for classical sacred music has ever 
remained the same. Bach’s celebrated successors, Doles, 
Schicht, Hiller, Hauptmann, and Richter, have not only 
greatly contributed by their selection of the works to 
be performed, as well as by the thorough manner in 
which they rehearsed and produced them, to keep up the 
high standard at which the St. Thomas’ school had 
arrived, but have also done much to raise it. The pro- 
gress attained during the last six years is due to Prof. 
Richter. This learned contrapuntist and highly-gifted 
composer of church-music has, since he entered upon his 
duties, made it a point to produce church music with 
orchestral accompaniments on each Sunday, and motetts 
@ capella on each Saturday. These performances belong 
to the purest art-enjoyments which are offered to us here 
at Leipzig. The repertoire of the “Thomanerchor” 
chiefly consists of Bach’s celebrated motetts. One 
hardly finds in any place a more precise and pure ren- 
dering of Bach’s “Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied” 
and other compositions for double chorus than that 
produced by our sixty singers. The performance of the 
motetts is not conducted by the Cantor himself, but by 
one of the four choir prefects. At first sight it may 
appear peculiar and daring that these pupils (from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age) are entrusted with the direction 
of great works. But from this fact one can conjecture 
with what great care the performances are prepared by 
the Cantor, and how high is the musical cultivation of 
the chorus-pupils who become prefects. All members 
of the choir, from the time of their reception when boys, 
receive instruction not only in chorus but also in solo 
singing, as the society admits no other solo-singers, but 
relies on those of its members who possess the best 
voices. Moreover, sound instruction in the theory of 
music, and in the Italian language, is also imparted. 
The number of candidates for the vacant free scholar- 
ships is mostly very great, and from these the Cantor 
selects three or four boys from nine to twelve years of 
age. It is self-evident that these are always those boys 
with the best voices, and those who have been already 
musically trained. At first they enter the chorus as 
sopranos or altos, and remain, after the mutation of the 
voice as tenors or basses, up to leaving for the University. 
From amongst the most approved pupils of the upper 
classes the four prefects are chosen, who have to make 
fe necessary preliminary studies and rehearsals of the 

otetts and other sacred works, with the whole chorts 





or with the single parts, until they are sufficiently learnt 
for the Cantor to hold the final rehearsals. Rehearsals 
are held every day but Sunday, when the “ Thomaner- 
chor” assists at the services in both the principal 
churches. We may mention Marschner and Reissiger 
as the most celebrated musicians who were choral 
prefects at the St. Thomas’ school within this century. 
It would lead us too far to name all the excellent singers, 
composers, and directors, who owe their musical educa- 
tion to the St. Thomas’ school. The repertoire of works 
performed is strictly classical in character. Besides the 
works of our own celebrated heroes, Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
&c., we also hear the works of the old Italians in excellent 
purity. Among the newer composers whose works figure 
in the programmes there are Hauptmann, Richter, Jadas- 
sohn, Rietz, Lachner, Reinecke, Reinberger, Brahms, 
&c. The members of the chorus are obliged to assist 
at the Good Friday performance in aid of the Pension 
Fund of the Orchestra, and in all choral performances 
of the Gewandhaus concerts. We feel it a duty to di- 
rect attention to the abilities of this extraordinary choral 
institute, and this seems the more necessary as the daily 
press hardly ever takes notice of its doings. 

In the course of this month Kretschmer’s new opera, 
Die Folkunger, will appear on our stage. We hope to 
report on its performance in our next. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


VIENNA, September 18th, 1875. 
HAVING been absent for a few weeks from Vienna, I must 
take refuge for once in the different newspapers, to be able 
to give you a review of the opera news, by which alone 
music is now represented. The Opera-house. was re- 
opened on the 15th August, with Mozart’s Don Fuan. 
The visitors were curious respecting a change in the 
position of the orchestra, which had been lowered by 
seven inches—an arrangement in accordance with the 
original plan. Much is said for and against it: this time 
the hearers and the singers are the judges, but the effect 
upon the former differs much according to the position of 
the seat on which the hearer is placed. It is true the 
same arrangement is to be found in the Bayreuth Theatre, 
but the conditions, it must be borne in mind, are very 
different. Two singers have opened a Gastspiel—Frau- 
lein Minna Borée from Hamburg, and Frau Kupfer- 
Berger from Berlin. The former was heard as Fides 
(twice) and Azucena. She is said to be gifted with a full 
voice and intelligent acting, but neither strong enough to 
justify her appearance as a first singer on a great stage. 
Nevertheless, she gained great applause. Of great im- 
portance was the appearance of the second-named, as 
upon her success a long engagement was dependent. 
Frau Kupfer-Berger performed five times—as Elsa, Mar- 
garethe, Alice, Susanne, and Senta. This lady is described 
as having a very noble, sympathetic appearance, a voice 
full and soft, and as alively actress. As Aliceand Susanne 
particularly she pleased very much ; the result was her 
engagement from the 1st of October. With the re- 
appearance of Frau Wilt, it has become possible to con- 
tinue the performances of Goldmark’s Kénigin von Sada, 
an opera on a grand scale, which, since its production in 
March last, has been somewhat altered in the last two 
acts. The great orchestral effect of a simoom is especially 
mentioned. The long-deserted post of a first ballerina 
has been filled Fri. Linda, from the Hoftheater in 
Berlm. She fs, Frau Kupfer-Berger, a Viennese. 
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Another engagement meantime for Gastspiele is that of 
the fioritura singer, Frl. Etelka Gerster, who has just 
left the Conservatoire in Vienna, and at once has been 
engaged by the impresario Gardini for Florence. A new 
alto, Frl. Hellmer, a young singer, also pleased so much 
in a rehearsal that she was instantly engaged for five 
years, from the autumn of next year. Of new operas, 
Carmen, by Bizet, is in rehearsal. The performances of 
the Hofoper are said to have been very much visited of 
late, particularly by travellers ; the deficit, that terrible 
— of late years, has already begun to vanish, under 
the new administrative regulations. The Opera and its 
new director, Herr Jauner, may therefore be congratu- 
lated. The director is just now on a short journey to 
Munich, to hear the 77istan und Isolde, and to engage 
the tenor, Herr Vogl, for some Gastspiele. The list of 
operas performed from August 15th till September 18th 
has been as follows :—Don Fuan, Profet (twice), Hamlet, 
Norma, Lohengrin, Troubadour, Faust, Afrikanerin, 
Dom Sebastian, Robert (twice), Lucrezia Borgia, Mignon, 
Tell, Hochzeit des Figaro, Rienzi, Oberon, Fliegende 
Holldinder, Favoritin, Konigin von Saba (three times), 
Dinorah, Fidin, Stumme von Portici, Romeo und Fulie, 








Rebiews, 
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Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas, explained for the lovers of the 
musical art, by ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. Translated from the 
German by Emiiy HILL. With a Preface by E. PAUER. 
London: W. Reeves. 


in his Fos ws to the translation of this work—which, under the 
title of Beethoven's Clavier Sonaten fiir Freunde der Tonkunst erliu- 
tert von Ernst von Elterlein, first appeared in Leipzig in 1856, and 
has since gone through several editions—Herr Pauer speaks of it as 
one which “stands forth as an honourable exception amid the host 
of insipid commentaries on the great master’s works—the multi- 
tudinous explanations that explain nothing.” He further explains 
that ‘‘ Herr von Elterlein’s design is not so much to describe the 
beauties of Beethoven’s sonatas as to direct the performer’s atten- 
tion to these beauties, and to point out the leading and characteristic 
features of each separate piece. It was reserved for Beethoven to 
give expression, in his sonatas, to the highest, loftiest feelings of the 
human heart. In these unapproachable masterpieces he is not only 
pathetic, but also sincere, humorous, tender, graceful, simple-—in 
short, he expresses in them every varying shade of feeling that can 
agitate the human heart. To point out all these varying shades, to 
indicate to the earnest student of Beethoven all these numberless 
beauties, is the object of Herr von Elterlein's book; and every 
musical student or amateur can safely trust him as a competent 
and agreeable guide.” 

A stronger recommendation than this of Herr Pauer's could 
hardly be advanced. We could wish, however, that the revision 
of the translation had been undertaken by Herr Pauer ; we probably 
should not then have found the Tempest spoken of as Shakespeare's 
‘Storm ;” the well-known musical critic, Ed. Hanslich, would not 
have been spoken of throughout the book as Hauslich ; Goethe's 
name would not have been written in three different ways, one 
of which at least is manifestly incorrect ; nor should we have found 
such a blot as ‘‘ Titian” for ‘ Titanic,” &c. 

Though musical students who are capable of judging for them- 
selves will probably hardly agree with all that is set forth in this 
little book of Von Elterlgin’s, it is one which should be read, if not 
for its own sake, at least for the thought that it must engender. 

It commences with a short dissertation on the sonata in general, 
followed by a brief historical sketch of the sonata from its com- 
mencement to its perfection by Beethoven, for the groundwork of 
which, as far as the time of Haydn, the writer acknowledges his 
indebtedness to an article by J. Faisst in the Cecilia. Some general 
remarks upon the genius of Beethoven, which is characterised as 
‘‘a rare, rich fancy, closely allied with a dreamy, unfathomable 
depth of soul, irradiated by a lofty intellectual consciousness, and 
sustained by a strong will and a decisive character,” and in which 
‘fancy, feeling, intellect, and character are developed with equal 

and significance, and in strict harmony with each other,” 
to an examination .of. the sonatas in detail. Herr von 
Elterlein’s book perhaps gains in value from its being partly the 





result of his acquaintance with similar works by such writers as 
Marx, Lenz, Schindler, &c. Though he quotes thene frequently, i? 
is in no servile manner, for he often questions the weight of their 
opinions, As a fair sample of his style of criticism, it will not be 
amiss to reproduce in its entirety what he has to say about one of 
Beethoven's sonatas, at least so far as concerns its first movement. 
We select at random that in C major, Op. 53, familiarly known, 
from its dedication, as the ‘‘ Waldstein,’”’ but here stated as having 
been dedicated to Count Wallenstein (sc), as being among those 
best known and as belonging to the zenith of his career. Anent this 
sonata Herr von Elterlein writes :—‘‘ What a giant Beethoven is in 
this sonata! The first movement, a/legro con brio, C major, 4-4 
time, begins with gentle tremblings of the happiest spirit in the tone- 
depths, embodied in a short characteristic motive. An upward 
impulse towards the light makes itself felt. For a moment the 
happy beating of the heart finds rest on a close in G. But it imme- 
diately begins again in a yet stronger degree, and under the firm 
keeping of the chief motive, passes through a short tributary move- 
ment to the second theme in the bright E major. With this theme, 
which, in contrast to the previous trembling feelings, is characterised 
by a firm, self-contained form, a most beautiful tone is touched 
upon. So alluring is the spell of this motive that the most charming 
forms, gently crowding together, immediately flit around it. The 
tone-poet’s soul is filled with the happiest, sweetest self-forgetfulness, 
quite given up to this beguiling play, dissolved as it were in this 
fairy stream. Will it entirely lose itself? No. At the entrance of 
the A major, a manly, self-reliant power is perceived, rising in F 
major to the loudest and most victorious shout of triumph, but 
only to sink back again into the first delicious trembling, and then 
instantly to hush the most pleasing emotions till the end of the first 
part.. With the second part that electric spark of joy in the first 
theme flashes forth again, and is exclusively employed in the 
fantasia part, till, in © major, those bright genii again flit around 
the soul more strikingly than ever. Here comes the close of the 
third part and the return to the first theme, with which arises the 
same train of feelings as in the first part. At the entrance of the 
coda, the first theme appears in the greatest intensity, the happy 
feeling rises in the most magnificent manner, till the agitation checks 
itself with the chord of the dominant seventh. ‘The light self- 
contented form of the second theme is heard once again in the quiet 
depths, then another outburst of the lightning-like first motive, 
followed by rolling thunder, and—everything has vanished. If we 
now examine in detail the musical structure of this movement, we 
shall be astonished at the wealth of the means of expression which 
are employed, at the inexhaustibleness of the master in ever-new 
harmonic and rhythmical changes ; in a word, at the giant structure 
which he has reared on those two motives. Thus, in the coda espe- 
cially, every possible harmonic and rhythmical gradation is put 
forth, in order to reach the highest concentration of the thought.” 

Those who take pleasure in reading such flowery diction, and who 
regard it as instructive, will find plenty more of the same kind to their 
taste. The concluding chapter, besides advancing some interesting 
statistical information respecting the prevailing ¢empi and keys in the 
various movements, contains a discussion of Marx’s plan of classify- 
ing Beethoven's sonatas in three divisions, founded on his views of the 
nature of music. According to Marx, music is threefold, consisting 
of mere tone-play, language of feeling (music of the soul), and ideal 
representation (music of the mind). He accordingly has classified 
Beethoven's sonatas under these three heads—viz., Mere Tone-play, 
Emotional Life, and Ideal Representation. As being suggestive of 
an examination of the justness of Marx's classification, this part of 
Herr von Elterlein’s work will be found especially interesting. 


Forty Children's Songs. By CARL REINECKE. London: Augener 
and Co. 


WE have frequently spoken with satisfaction of Herr Reinecke’s 
lesser works, both on the ground of their practical utility and their 
tendency to refine the taste of juvenile students. The greater 
number of these songs, the English translation of which has been 
effected in a singable manner by Elizabeth M. Traquair, though 
by no means trivial or commonplace, are sufficiently simple, with 
the aid of an elder accompanying, to come within the means and 
appreciation of youthful vocalists. At the same time, the extent 
and artistic make of many of them will be found sufficient to please 
and interest grown-up children as well as musicians who appre- 
ciate musicianlike work, 





Grosse Sinfonie, componirt von ANTON ANDRE. Op. 25. Partitur. 
Offenbach : Joh. André. 

ANTON ANDRE, a son of Johann André, the founder of the well- 

known publishing firm at Offenbach-on-the-Main, was born just 
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a hundred years ago, and died in 1842. He is not to be con- 
founded with his son Julius, who is still living, and has made a 
name for himself by his four-handed arrangements of Mozart’s 
works, and his own compositions for the organ. Anton André will 
probably be less known to posterity as a composer than as an 
arduous collector of Mozart’s manuscripts, which, to his credit be 
it said, in spite of pressing offers he would not allow to be dispersed, 
and which are now consigned to the Royal Library at Berlin. From 
its freshness, tunefulness, and generally genial character, the sym- 
phony before us bears all the marks of being the work of an ardent 
admirer of Mozart. Though it has long been favourably known in 
Germany, it is not one which we should have selected to call 
especial attention to, except for the fact that it has but recently 
been published in score. In these days of big orchestras and 
monster performances, it would probably be futile to look for a 
revival of it asa concert-piece. On the other hand, being originally 
written for a small orchestra, but with parts for oboes, horns, and 
trombones subsequently added by the composer, we cannot but 
think that it will form a welcome addition to the repertory of 
amateur orchestral societies, 





Air du Dauphin, ParJ. L,ROECKEL. Augener and Co. 


Tuts very pleasing piece, in the Gavotte style, was reviewed in 
our Number for July. The popularity which was then half predicted 
for it seems to have been attained, for its publishers have just issued 
no less than four neweditions. Besides its original form (pianoforte 
solo), this ‘‘ Ancienne Danse”’ now appears as a pianoforte duet, as 
a quartett (two pianos, eight hands), as a duet for violin and 
pianoforte, and as an organ solo. In the last-mentioned form it 
has been cleverly ‘‘paraphrased’’ by Mr. T. W. Best, who has thus 
succeeded in producing a highly effective concert-piece. 


At Eventide, a four-part Song, by J. BRADLEY (Novello and Co.), 
is laboured in its attempts at word-painting, and is not happy in 
its modulations. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, a Festival Anthem, by Humpn- 
REY J. STARK, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (Weekes and Co.), has many 
points of interest. There is a healthy vigour about the open- 
ing theme which is very pleasant to meet with in a composer who 
is as yet unknown to fame. In the commencement of the final 
chorus, too, we find the same characteristic; and it is a little 
disappointing when, after announcing a short fugal subject, the 
composer proceeds to treat it without regard to the ordinary balance 
of tonalities. However, there is so much effective part-writing in 
this anthem that we do not doubt the author's ability to write in a 
stricter form had he been so inclined. But we must confess to some 
surprise at finding that a musical graduate has somewhat loose 
ideas on the subject of harmony. For example, the note written 
G flat, page 4, line 2, alto part, should certainly be F sharp ; again, 
the D sharp in the second bar of the last chorus would be far more 
in accordance with the views held by our best theorists if it were 
written as E flat ; and yet once more, the transition from bar 3 to 
bar 4 in the organ part on page r5 has a peculiarly harsh effect, 
and is scarcely in agreement with accepted rules for writing on a 
pedal bass. We make these remarks in no unfriendly spirit. Had 
this anthem given less promise of better work to come, we should 
have dismissed it with fewer words. 

Céleébre Menuet de Boccherini. Transcription, par MAURICE LEE 
(Augener and Co.). This pleasing minuet, by the contemporary and 
friend of Haydn, can be confidently recommended to young pianists. 
We would, however, suggest to the transcriber to give more con- 
sideration (in the next edition) to the grace notes. There is no 
indication in the present “‘ transcription ” of any difference between 
the acciaccatura and the appoggiatura, although the latter is clearly 
intended in more than one instance. 


A Collection of Kyries, compiled by W. J. FREEMANTLE (Novello 
and Co.). This publication seems to prove that large minds are not 
always well adapted for small undertakings. The list of contributors 
to the collection contains at least one name which may justly be 
called great,and more than one which is highly esteemed, and yet the 
result is (on the whole) not remarkably good. Still, many of these 
‘* Kyries” will doubtless prove serviceable to choirs, although few 
(if any) can be regarded as particularly valuable additions to the 
store of Church music, 





J saw the moon rise clear. H.J. EDWARDS. Weekes and Co. 
AN a good song. There is a spontaneous freshness 
of idea, and skilful, although unobtrusive, musicianship apparent 
in every bar, that is quite delightful. We shall gladly welcome 
more works from so fluent and cultivated a pen. 





Can’t you put your shower 4 ? Brightand fair asa star. HENRY 
SMART. Metzler and Co. 


Any composition bearing the honoured signature of so well-known 
and thorough a musician as Mr. Henry Smart is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration, as all his works are distinguished by a cultivated 
and refined taste, and consummate constructive skill. We have 
seen other songs by the same author that we prefer ; but although 
of slight calibre, and evidently intended to meet the requirements 
of moderately proficient amateurs, they possess many features of 
interest, and will doubtless obtain considerable popularity. 





Siciliana, ‘‘Ogni péna.” G.B. PERGOLESE. Augener and Co. 


CURIOUSLY quaint and dainty, this is veritably a musical “article 
of vertu.” The occasionally wilful employment of bare consecutive 
fifths in the accompaniment sounds somewhat strange to modern 
ears, but they nevertheless produce a charming effect, bringing out 
in strong relief the severe simplicity of the melody. As an interest- 
ing specimen of the style of a bygone age, it is worthy of a place in 
the portfolio of musical connotsseurs. 





O lady, leave thy silken thread, C, J. B. MEACHAM, Mus. Bac, 
C, Jefferys, 


WE regret that we cannot award unqualified praise to this song. It 
is an uninteresting and laboured effusion, and bears numerous traces 
of inexperience. A somewhat clumsy and altogether incongruous 
modulation into B flat, prefaced by a short symphony, in which a 
melodial phrase is doubled in the most objectionable manner—con- 
sidered with respect to the manner in which it is accompanied, and 
several questionable resolutions, which are neither effective nor 
artistic—may be cited amongst other serious blemishes that must 
seriously offend the educated ear, 





The Love Watch. R, F. HARVEY. Hammond and Co. 

A COMMONPLACE melody of most familiar type, which is not im- 
proved by a badly-written accompaniment, is scarcely calculated to 
produce an agreeable impression ; yet such is the only manner in 
which we can fairly describe the composition under notice. We are 
quite sure that the progression contained in bars 2, 3, and 40n 
page 2, would arouse the heaviest sleeper of either sex, provided he 
or she had any artistic sympathies, and so far the avowed object of 
the minstrel would be gained, but we seriously doubt if the victim 
would be inclined to listen favourably to the subsequent utterances 
of the love-lorn swain, after so rude an awakening. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


— A. Collard.—‘ Collard’s Method of Practising the Flute,” 
0. 4. 


From Cramer and Co.— Farratt, Arthur F.,‘' Hence, dull Care,” 
Canzonetta. 


From Hammond and Co.—Csibulka, Alfons W., Schlaraffen 
Galop; Gung'l, Fosef, Brautlieder and Minnelieder Waltzes ; 
Lamothe, Georges, Chant du Soir, and Bouquet de Bal, and Les 
Cloches de Paris, Waltzes ; Lange, Gustav, Dein Eigen ; Oesten, Th, 
Wagner’s “ Lohengrin;'’ Roth, Frans, Unter Kreuzband Galop ; 
Schmuck, Foseph, Mazurka Elegante; Vallon, G. du, Light and 
Shade Waltzes, 


From Metzler and Co,— Beringer, Oscar, Six characteristic 
Pieces ; Poussard, H., Retraite aux Flambeaux ; Roth, Ch., Ballad 
Gems, arranged for the Pianoforte, Nos. 1 and 2; Vocal Gems, 
Nos. ? and 58; Wrighton, W. T., ‘‘ Think not I can forget thee,” 


Summary of Country Pews. 


[Under this heading we publish news aptat hon occasional corre: 
‘s or local papers. Wecannot hold ourse responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein. } 


ABERYSTWITH.—On the occasion of the opening of the new Catholic 
church by Cardinal Manning, on Thursday, August roth, the musical 
portions of the services were under the direction of Mr. J. Batchelder, 
Organist and Choir-master of St. Anne's, Junction Street, Manchester. 
Haydn's No. 3 was sung at High Mass, the principal soloists being Miss 
Guinness, Mrs. Nag = Miss Daniel, Miss Tervin (St. John’s Cathedral, 
Salford), Mr. John Hughes (Hallé’s Concerts), Mr. Thos. Allen (Church of 
the Holy Name, Manchester), Mr. W. Roberts, and Mr. Jobn Nuttall. 
The “ Hallelujah Chorus,” from Handel’s Messiah, was sung at the conclu- 
sion of the service. In the evening the following were performed :—‘‘ Lau- 
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dato,” Zingarelli; “ Salve Regina,” Novello; “ Litany,” Swaby; “O 
—. Gounod ; “ Tantum Ergo,” Batchelder; and “‘ Date Sonitam,” 
ta. 


Bricuton—Mr. GLapstonr’s OrGcAN Recirats.—The second of Mr. F. 
E, Gladstone’s series of organ recitals took place in the Brighton Dome, on 
Wednesday afternoon, September 22nd, and, like its predecessor, attracted 
a fair number of the lovers of organ music. As at previous recitals, the pro- 

mme was compiled so as to include specimens of all the principal schools. 

. §. S. Wesley’s choral song and fugue opened the recital, Henry Smart 
furnished the next piece, a pleasing andante in G major, which, like its suc- 
cessor, a fugue on a chorale by Bach, was played by Mr. Gladstone for the 
first time. ‘The fugue is in Bach’s best and most compact style, the finale 
particularly being worked up in a masterly manner. One would always be 
glad to hear it again. Roeckel’s “‘ Airdu Dauphin” was another “ first- 
time” piece—a pretty little thing which gave general satisfaction. Of the 
remaining pieces, A. Guilmant’s ‘‘ Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique,” and 
E. Ratiste’s brilliant ‘‘ Offertoire,” which was given by desire, were the chief. 
The march is stamped with all the originality and effective combination of 
stops for which its composer is famous. e ‘“Offertoire” brought the 
recital to a brilliant conclusion ; it is a show-piece particularly well suited for 
afinale. The other pieces were an “ Allegro with Hymn for Vox Humana,” 
by J. Lemmens, Dr. Sir Robert Stewart’s concert fantasia, and two andante 
movements by Batiste. Mr. Kerr Gedge supplied the vocal element. 

Buxton.—Mr. Julian Adams’ Special Concert took place on Thursday: 
August rath. The vocalists were Madame Sinico, Miss Amy Russell, and 
Signor Campobello. Mme. C. Sinico, in Meyerbeer’s Roderio, in the scena 
from Verdi’s La Traviata, and finally and especially in ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
charmed her audience. Each time was she recalled, and in response to the 

she sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” Signor Campobello’s 
werful and well-cultivated voice gave full effect to the songs allotted to 

im. Miss Amy Russell sang ‘‘ The Lord is mindful,” b Fae aa tlg 
and Gounod's “ Bergeuse.” The band played with eng brilliancy and 
effect Hérold’s overture to Zama, anda selection from Balfe’s Satanedlla. 
Rossini’s overture to Semivamide, and Mendelssohn’s “‘ Wedding March,” 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream, were the beginning and the end of the 
second part, 


last son 


Musical Potes, 


THE twentieth series of Winter Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, commencing on the 2nd inst., bids fair, from the interest 
and comprehensiveness of the scheme set forth, to eclipse all its 
predecessors. Among the instrumental works to be given here for 
the first time, we find” Bach’s suite for flute and orchestra in 
B minor; two symphonies by Haydn; Mozart’s concertante for 
violin and viola in F flat ; selections from Beethoven's octett for 
wind instruments (Op. 103), and serenade for flute, violin, and viola 
(Op. 25); Schubert’s grand duo in c (Op. 140), orchestrated by 
Joachim, and allegro for strings in C minor; Mendelssohn’‘s 
capriccio for strings in E minor; Schumann's overture, ‘‘ Rhein- 
weinlied ” (with chorus), and introduction and allegro for pianoforte 
and orchestra, in D (Op, 134) ; Weber’s Rondo all’ Ongarese for 
bassoon, and overture to Peter Schmoll ; Raff's symphony inG minor, 
No. 4, and mazurka, Polonaise, and Russisch, from Op. 174, for 
orchestra ; R. Volkmann’s overture to Shakespeare’s Richard I/1. ; 
Wagner’s overture to Der Fliegende Hollinder, as well as extracts 
from Tristan und Isolde, and other works ; Liszt’s ‘Tanz in der 
Dorfschenke ” (Mephisto Waltz), from ‘‘Zwei Episoden aus Lenau’s 
Faust ;” Rubinstein’s pianoforte concerto, No. 3; the andante and 
finale from Sir Julius Benedict’s 2nd symphony, in c ; Henry Hugh 
Pierson’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Macbeth;” a new pianoforte 
concerto by J. Francis Barnett; a violin concerto by Henry 
Holmes; and W. G. Cusin’s overture to Love’s Labour Lost. 
Among the most important of the vocal works to be heard here 
for the first time are a motett for chorus, by Palestrina ; Bach’s 
sacred cantata, ‘‘God's time is the best;’ Handel's Chandos 
Te Deum ; Mozart's Reguiem ; Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm (MS.), 
and ‘‘ To the Sons of Art; Schumann’s ‘‘Spanisches Liederspiel ;”” 
Brahms’s cantata, Rinaldo (Op. 50); a scena for soprano and 
orchestra, by Rubinstein ; Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, St. ¥ohn 
the Baptist; and a a for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra, by E. Prout. The services of a long list of the most 
eminent artists attainable have already been’ secured, and offers 
have been made to MM. Brahms and Rubinstein for performing 
and conducting some of their own’works, 

Tit Cart RosA OPERA COMPANY commenced a series of 
operatic pérformances in’ English at the Princess's Theatre on the 
11th ult., to terminate on the 3oth inst. ey acs ‘have been 

e ‘with Misses Rose Hersee, Julia Gert » Annie Carina, Cora 
ft, Josephine Yorke, Lucy’ Franklein,’ Mrs.” Aynsley Cook, 
Ostava Torriani, Messrs. D. H. Bates, Henry Nordblom, 
les Lyall, F. C. Packard, Campobello, F. H. Celli, Ludwig, 
Aynsley Arthur Howell, and Santley. The 
ire, it is announced, will include Mozart’s Figaro, Balfe's 
ian Girl, Rose of Castile, and Siege of Rochelle, ¢ 
Hécold’s Zampc, Wallace’s ‘Mahttana Pitana, s 






Cherubini's Water-Carrier, for the first time in English ; and, for 
the first time in England, Cagnoni’s Porter of Havre. 

M. GOUNOD appears to have resumed his activity. According to 
the Pall Mall Gazette he is working at an opera, Henri ///., the 
libretto of which is taken from Alexander Dumas’ drama of the 
same name. From the Musikalisches Wochenblatt we learn that he 
is busy with a new opera on the subject of Lady Jane Gray, which 
. intended to inaugurate the opening of Mr. Mapleson’s new Opera 

ouse. 

WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. William 
Marshall, Mus. Doc. Oxon, who formerly held the important 
position of organist of Christ Church and St. John’s Colleges, 
Oxford, and for more than twenty years, and until a quite recent 
date, was organist and choir-master of the parish church of 
St. Mary, Kidderminster. 

HANS VoN BULow will open his American concert-tour on the 
18th October in Boston. Naturally the concerts of this piano-hero, 
who is yet quite new to America, are looked towards with rare 
expectation. 





ORGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr, Matthew Arnold, of Parsons-town, 
has been appointed organist and choir-master of Enniskillen Parish 
Church, Ireland. Mr. H.C. Truslove, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Rugby, to St. Mark’s Church, Battersea Rise. Mr, A, Hamilton 
Collier, to Christ Church, Macclesfield. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, . 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Mewgate Street. 


The number of the MustcaAL RecorD has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs, CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIn’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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TEN PIANOFORTE DUETS 


E. W. RITTER 


No. x. Auber, Fra Diavolo ... 
2. Bal . a 
“ See La Favorite ‘ei an 
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z Herold, Zampa... es Pp 
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ro. Weber, Oberon... 6. ue tee tee tte 

“The most useful series of operatic duets ever published. The motivi 
are in each case most judiciously selected, and admirably treated. For 
teaching purposes they are simply invaluable. Brilliant and effective pas- 
sages, easy to play, are to be found in profusion, and the musician-like 


i ich, th 1 written is not the least im of their 
aay exeallonae."~_ Monthly Musical Record, July 1st, 1 75: 
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